We will allow a poet to express his meaning, when his
meaning is not well known to himself, with a certain degree of
obscurity, as it is one source of the sublime.
Obscurity is Neither the Source of the Sublime nor of
any Thing Else.
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS
(with BLAKE'S comment)
There is something in poetry beyond prose reason ;
there are mysteries in it not to be explained, but
admired. . . .
Genius often then deserves most to be praised when it
is most sure to be condemned; that is, when its excel-
lence, from mounting high, to weak eyes is quite out of
sight.
Learning ... is fond and proud of what has cost it much
pains; is a great lover of rules, and boaster of famed
examples. As beauties less perfect, who owe half their
charms to cautious art, learning inveighs against natural
unstudied graces and small harmless inaccuracies, and
sets rigid bounds to that liberty to which genius often
owes its supreme glory, but the no-genius its frequent
ruin. For unprescribed beauties, and unexampled excel-
lence, which are characteristics of genius, lie without the
pale of learning's authorities and laws; which pale, genius
must leap to come at them: but by that leap, if genius is
wanting, we break our necks, we lose that little credit
which possibly we might have enjoyed before. For rules,
like crutches, are a needful aid to the lame, though an
impediment to the strong.
EDWARD YOUNG
(from Conjectures on Original Composition)
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